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DAVID DUFFLE WOOD, MUS.D., 1838-1910 


Director of Music, 1887-1910 


DAVID DUFFLE WOOD 


David Duffle Wood and “The School” 


By O. H. BURRITT, Principal of The Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction of the Blind 


David Duffle Wood, the Pupil and Teacher 
By JOHN CADWALADER, President of the Board of Managers of 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind 


David Duffle Wood, the Musician 


By PHILIP H. GOEPP, Representing The Manuscript Music Society 
of Philadelphia 


David Duffle Wood, the Man 


By REV. C. E. GRAMMER, Rector St. Stephen's Protestant Episcopal 
Church 


David Duffle Wood, President of the American Organ 
Players’ Club 


By MRS. JOHN BUNTING, Secretary of The American Organ 
Players’ Club 


DAVID DUFFLE WOOD AND ‘THE SCHOOL’’* 


By O. H. Burritt, Principal of The Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction of the Blind. 

The event of most moment to the school during the 
past year is the death of Mr. Wood on Easter Sunday, 
March 27th, 1910. No one engaged in the 
work of actual instruction has been so long 
or so intimately associated with the school: 
no vacancy on the entire staff could be more keenly felt 
or more difficult to fill. Mr. Wood came to the school only 
four and one-half years after the death of its first principal, 
Mr. Julius R. Friedlander, whose name he must have heard 
frequently upon the lips of his fellow pupils; he began his 
almost half century of service as a teacher when Mr. Chapin 
had served but thirteen of his thirty-nine years as principal. 

In a log cabin on the outskirts of the then pioneer city 
of Pittsburgh Mr. Wood was born March 2d, 1838—the 
third of six sons. When but a few months old he lost the 
sight of one eye through cold and inflammation. He had 
good use of the other eye until he was about two years and 
ten months old. Being a mischievous boy he one day stole 
down cellar behind his sister to blow out the lighted candle 
which she was carrying. Unaware of his presence, as she 
arose she thrust the flame into his good eye. Soon after 
this accident he was ill with scarlet fever. From this he 
soon recovered, but destined to spend his nearly “ three 
score and ten’”’ remaining years in physical darkness. 

Five years before his birth and eight years before his 
blindness there had been organized in Philadelphia, which 
considering the facilities for travel was then as far from 
Pittsburgh as it now.is from San Francisco, a school for 
the education of sightless children. Attention had been 
focused upon this school by an “ excursion” which a small 
party of children accompanied by two of their teachers and 


Death of 
Mr. Wood. 


* Reprinted rom the ‘Annual Report o. the Principal’’, presented to the Board ot 
Managers, December 8, 1910, and appearing in the Seventy-Eighth Annual Report of the 
Managers of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind. 
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the principal of the school had made during the summer 
of 1843, visiting, among other places, Pittsburgh. Learning 
of the opportunities here afforded, his parents determined 
to secure these advantages for their sightless boy. Accord- 
ingly, with a heroism born of struggle with and mastery 
of difficulties in those earlier days, his devoted mother 
placed her boy then five and one-half years old on a canal 
boat in charge of a merchant for a journey of five days 
and five nights across the state; and on October 2tist, 
1843, David D. Wood was enrolled as a pupil of the school. 

His name first appears in the Eleventh Annual Report 
in the list of pupils enrolled in 1843; and it is found in 
similar lists for ten years succeeding. In the Twenty- 
second and Twenty-third Annual Reports—those for 1854 
and 1855—his name is found as one of four assistant 
teachers of music. This position, which was probably that 
of “pupil teacher,” he held for about three years. When 
not yet nineteen years of age he left the sheltering walls 
of the Institution to prove to a doubting public that he 
possessed the qualifications of the successful organist and 
choir leader. Mr. Wood’s name is not found in the six 
succeeding Annual Reports; but during this time he main- 
tained a close, if unofficial, relationship with the school; 
for he continued to practice on the school organ and to 
take part in the “ weekly exhibitions” which were a promi- 
nent feature of the school for many years. His name again 
appears in the Thirtieth Annual Report—that for 1862— 
as an assistant teacher of music. Three years later he was 
appointed one of two “ principal assistants” to the principal 
instructor of music, a position he filled for twenty-one years. 
After sharing with Mr. Henry Hahn for one year the 
honor and the duties of principal instructor of music, 
Mr. Wood was, in 1887, made the principal instructor in 
this department—a position he filled in an eminently satis- 
factory manner until his death. Thus for forty-eight suc- 
cessive years has’ Mr. Wood been giving instruction in 
music to the pupils of this school and he has been closely 
identified with it for over sixty-six years—a period that 
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lacks but little more than ten years of the entire existence 
of the school. 

For the usual annual concert this year, Mr. Wood had 
selected Handel’s “ Acis and Galatea” and Bach’s “ My 
Spirit was in Heaviness” which the school chorus began 
to learn promptly upon the opening of school in September. 
With the assistance of the usual soloists, members of his 
choir at St. Stephen’s Church, the concert was given at 
Musical Fund Hall on March 16th, 19gIo. 

Mr. Wood’s last visit to the school was on Thurs- 
day, March 17th, 1910, the day following the annual con- 

cert. He came into the auditorium while 
His Last Visit | Superintendent McAloney of the Pittsburgh 
to the School. school, who had come over to attend the 

concert, was speaking to the pupils. Our 
morning prayers were usually over before Mr. Wood 
reached the school, but that morning they occupied more 
time than usual. After Mr. McAloney had finished, I 
asked Mr. Wood to say to the assembled school what I 
knew he otherwise would say to the chorus at the regular 
session in the afternoon. Six days later school closed for 
the usual Easter recess and on Easter Sunday, only ten 
days later, word came that Mr. Wood was dead. 

As soon as the school had reassembled I asked the pupils 
to write out what they could recall of what he had said to 

them on the morning after our concert. 
His Last Words With their assistance and that of the 
to the Pupils. § teachers I have been able to reproduce the 

substance of his remarks which are so char- 
acteristic and give such a true idea of his relations with his 
pupils and all his coworkers that they seem to me worthy 
of preservation. 

“Good morning, my young friends! Shall I say that 
I am fortunate or unfortunate in coming out here this 
morning?” (The pupils answered almost in concert, “ For- 
tunate!’’) “ Well, I see that you have decided for me. 
Last night Mr. Cadwalader called upon me to make a 
speech, and now Mr. Burritt has got me into the same 
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scrape again. Speech making is not in my line of business. 
What shall I talk about? I could tell you something about 
the school, for I have been connected with it as a teacher 
for nearly half a century; but you live here and I do not; 
I come out only twice a week: so you know more about it 
now than I do. I guess I shall have to turn to my old 
theme, music. 

‘““T want to express my great satisfaction with our con- 
cert. Taking all things into consideration, the superb 
orchestra, the arrangements for seating the chorus, the 
magnitude of the work, and your splendid singing, I think 
last night’s performance was the best that we have ever 
given. The others have all been good, but I think that 
this was a little better than any of the previous ones: and 
that is the way it should be, you know; we must ‘go on 
unto perfection.’ This is, so far as I know, the first time 
that the Bach cantata was ever given in this city. It was 
sung some years ago by the Bach Chorus in Bethlehem, this 
state; and some who heard that performance and listened 
to you last night said that our rendition compared most 
favorably with that of the Bach Chorus. 

“When I selected these two works for you, I knew that 
they were difficult, but since you have shown me so many 
times how well you can sing, I feel that nothing could be 
too difficult for you. I am sure that, if you were not so 
anxious to please me, you pupils could never have accom- 
plished the great things in music which you have accom- 
plished. In this oratorio, as in all others, there have been 
a few slips made, and, though this has been the most perfect, 
there was one place where you and the orchestra did not 
agree. Do any of you know in which chorus that was?” 
(The pupils very generally answered: “In ‘ Wherefore 
grievest Thou.’”) “ That’s right. Whose fault was it?” 
(“The orchestra’s.”) “ That’s right, always blame it on 
the other fellow. It was_a little misunderstanding on the 
part of the orchestra, but when we remember that it was 
an entirely new orchestra, that those men had only one 
rehearsal with you, that they must read their parts at sight, 
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and that only one member of the orchestra had ever played 
either of the works before, I think that we all agree in 
saying that they did remarkably well. 

‘““ Now I want to thank those who have so ably assisted 
us in rendering these great works. Many have given me 
undeserved credit, and seem to think that I have done it 
all, while I have done but a small part of the work. Such 
a performance reflects credit not upon the music depart- 
ment alone, but upon all the departments of the school 
which have contributed materially to the success of the 
undertaking. I want to thank Mr. Cadwalader and our 
Board of Managers for their part in the work. You must 
remember that a great deal of money is needed to give 
these oratorios as we give them; and I have only to ask 
for it. I want to thank Mr. Burritt for the interest he 
takes in these performances, and all the officers and teachers 
for their willingness to give up their time and devote their 
energy to the success of the concert. And we all thank the 
able soloists who gave their services. 

“‘ Beside what these concerts do in showing others what 
you can do, I consider them of great educational value to 
you, because they not only familiarize you with the works 
of the great masters, but because in chorus work you must 
forget the individual and bend every energy toward the 
success of the whole. 

“In closing I want again to congratulate the chorus 
upon its success last evening, to wish you all possible suc- 
cess for the future, and to express my conviction that the 
production of no work, no matter how difficult, is im- 
possible for these enthusiastic young singers.’’ 

Mr. Wood’s influence upon his pupils was truly remark- 
able. I have heard singing in several of our schools but 

I never heard pupils sing as Mr. Wood’s 
Mr. Wood's pupils sang for him. Their devotion to 
Ability as a ; : 
Teacher: him was almost that of children to a grand- 
father. I have often observed him when the 
day’s work was over as he passed out through the rotunda 
on his way home, on each arm one, more often two, of the 
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senior girls to whom he had just given an organ or a piano 
lesson—a more beautiful example of personal devotion of 
pupil to teacher I have never seen! | 

While Mr. Wood is best known and will probably be 
longest remembered as an eminent musician, his fellow 
teachers and his pupils here at the school will remember 
him as also a great teacher. He was always prompt. 
Although it was an hour’s ride from his home to the 
school, and he commenced teaching at nine, he was seldom 
late. When one considers the distance he came and his 
age this is remarkable. He was thorough, and he exacted 
thoroughness of his pupils whom he never permitted to 
present to the public any unfinished production. He was 
to the last a growing teacher, never content with present 
attainments. He was gentle but firm. He was an in- 
veterate worker, his usual working hours even to the last 
being from eight until six. He was a man of wide in- 
terests, appreciating Shakespere and Milton almost as fully 
as Haydn and Bach. He possessed the first essential to 
any real success—a strong moral character. He was sym- 
pathetic by nature, and his blindness formed a common 
bond between him and his pupils. That there are to-day 
at least nine blind organists in churches in this city is 
undoubtedly largely, if not entirely, due to their training 
under Mr. Wood and to the confidence of the musical 
committees in his judgment and recommendations. 

Funeral services were held at two o’clock Wednesday, 
March 30th, 1910, at St. Stephen’s Church where Mr. 


Funeral and | Wood had served as organist for forty-six 
Memorial years. About one hundred of the older 
Services. 


pupils and nearly all the officers and teachers 
attended the services. 

A memorial service was held on Wednesday evening, 
the fourth of May, at St. Stephen’s Church, under the 
joint auspices of the School, the Church, the Manuscript 
Music Society of Philadelphia, and the American Organ 
Players’ Club, at which appreciative addresses were made: 
by Mr. John Cadwalader, President of our Board of 
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Managers, Mr. Philip H. Goepp, of the Manuscript Music 
Society, and Rev. C. E. Grammer, Rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church. All the musical selections rendered were com- 
posed by Mr. Wood. This service also was largely attended 
by the older pupils, and the teachers and officers of the 
school. 

To find a worthy successor to such a man is not an 
easy task; for with his many strong innate qualities as a 

foundation, Mr. Wood came to his position 

of commanding influence through nearly a 
half century of unremitting toil and wide 
experience. His successor, Mr. Russell King Miller of this 
city, cannot be expected to take up the work where Mr. 
Wood laid it down—he, too, must grow into it and learn by 
experience. Mr. Miller comes to us with considerable suc- 
cessful experience as teacher, organist, and musical director. 
He is the director of the department of organ and musical 
composition at the Sternberg School of Music. From this 
connection with a school of recognized standing he brings 
to his work with us a thorough knowledge of present day 
methods in imparting instruction in music. From his 
twenty years’ successful experience as an organist and choir 
director—for the past eight years he has been the organist 
at Temple Keneseth Israel and at St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church—we expect to secure good instruction in organ 
playing and chorus singing: and his general musical 
knowledge and his success as a composer give him an 
excellent foundation for imparting instruction in musical 
theory and the principles of musical composition. 

It is my purpose to continue work in music along those 
lines which many years’ successful experience have proven 
to be advantageous to our pupils, and to expand it where 
sound educational principles and successful experience in 
schools of music for the seeing seem to point the way. 
Ever since I have been here, I have been desirous of 
extending the work of our normal department of music. 
For many years a few of our advanced and more capable 
pupils have taught some of our younger pupils; but, so far 


Mr. Wood's 


Successor. 
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as I can learn, we have never given them an opportunity to 
teach, under our supervision, boys and girls with sight. Yet 
only a small minority of our graduates in music will teach 
blind pupils. The large majority who undertake to teach 
must be capable of teaching sighted pupils well. In order to 
acquire the ability to estimate their own capabilities exactly 
and to develop a genuine appreciation of music, our pupils 
must continue to hear the best music and to study seriously 
and render musical compositions of a high order; but we 
should now so extend the work of our normal department as 
to give our more capable students the opportunity to learn, 
during the last years of their course, how to teach sighted 
pupils by teaching them under the close daily supervision 
of a competent and sympathetic teacher with sight. We 
should first make our pupils thoroughly familiar with the 
staff as it appears to the seeing child; we should then so 
train them as to make them entirely confident of their 
ability to teach the child with sight. In this work I had 
already interested Mr. Wood, but our plans had not taken 
definite shape. I hope to begin it next year. 


Io 


DAVID DUFFLE WOOD, THE PUPIL AND TEACHER.* 


By JoHN CADWALADER, President of the Board of Managers, of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind. 


Notwithstanding the sadness of this occasion a grateful duty has 

been imposed upon me this evening in consequence of my position as 
the President to speak to you of the relation which Dr. Wood bore 
to the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind. 
/ In October, 1843, when five years old and totally blind, David 
oy Duffle Wood was sent to the school from his home near the City of 
~y \ Pittsburgh by his parents. The journey by canal then took five days 
and nights and his first experiences were never forgotten by him. 

For thirteen years he remained at the school, and secured the 
“ education which he has himself described in a letter referring to his 
school days. }He writes: 


“T cannot pass over this period of my early life without recording 
my sincere appreciation of the faithful efforts and patient zeal of those 
who had charge of my general education. For the most part they 
were men of great scholarly attainments, having broad and liberal ideas 
and possessed of sound judgment. I recall with lasting gratitude their 
many wise counsels, and the spirit of genuine love and friendship in 
which they were always given. And while these excellent teachers 
were not immediately concerned with my musical studies, yet the 
mental discipline and general refinement acquired under their direction 
had much to do with shaping my career as a musician.” 


D He was taught the rudiments of music at an early age and musical 
f instruments such as the violin, flute, and violoncello after very little | 
instruction were placed in his hands to acquire such efficiency as he 
could from his own resources. At fourteen years of age he began the 
serious study of music, though at twelve he had tried to play the organ. 
Fortunately at this time the Institution secured the services of two 
admirable instructors in music. The first, William Schnabel, Mr. Wood 
_) described as a “truly great master” who unfortunately died early, and 
K of his successor, Ernest Pfeffer, a member of the then celebrated 
\/) Germania Orchestra with which he came to this country in the early 
fifties, he says: “From this conscientious and painstaking preceptor 
I gained much valuable information respecting the theory and practice 

of music in general.” 
These were the sources from which Dr. Wood developed his great 
musical knowledge and powers. So rapidly did he gain proficiency 
._ that at fifteen he became an assistant teacher of music in “the School” 
(“and continued in that capacity until he was eighteen. A 
Yh He then had completed the course of instruction and received the 
“Honorable Discharge” of an efficient student. In a letter referring 


j “~-* * An address delivered at a Memorial Service in honor of David Duffle Wood, 
held at St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church, May 4, 1910, under the joint 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, the 
Rector and Vestry of St. Stephen’s Church, the Manuscript Music Society of 
Philadelphia, and the American Organ Player’s Club. 
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to this fact he says, “Since that time I have oe under no master, 
but have relied solely on my own resources.” 

“A. matter of general interest as well as of special moment to 
Dr. Wood during his school days, was the fact that James G. Blaine, 
so conspicuous in later life, was the principal teacher at the Institution 
from 1852 to 1856, and it was under him that he studied the higher 
mathematics. This relation was not forgotten by either as Dr. Wood 
often spoke of what he owed to Mr. Blaine and in an editorial in the 
Public Ledger during the last visit of Mr. Blaine to Philadelphia he 
is quoted as having said to Mr. George W. Childs: “If David Wood, 
the famous organist, had turned his attention to science, he would 
have been the greatest mathematician of the age. However there is 
compensation in the thought that what Science has lost Music has 
gained.” 

Many instances of his school life might be given and the minutes 
of the managers often refer to him. \Under a legacy left in 1852 by a 
charitable lady, Bibles were to be given to such scholars as the Board 
of Managers should designate as most*.worthy to receive them, and 
David Wood’s name is upon the first list, When under eighteen he 
successfully competed in public for a prize for a musical composition. 
Another pupil wrote the words and by the direction of the Board of 
Managers it was published bearing the name of “The Amaranthine 
Chaplet.” The name was certainly prophetic for he has borne the 
unfading chaplet to the end. a 

In 1862 he was made permanently an assistant principal teacher 
of music and in 1887 he became the director and chief instructor of  , 
music and continued in that position until his death on Easter Sunday, / 
March 27th, IgIo. A 

In this long period from 1843 to the present year, almost covering 
the allotted span of life, what those who have come under the happy 
influence of Dr. Wood’s companionship and instruction owe to him 
cannot be estimated. The Institution which has gained such honor 
from his connection with it feels the loss his death has caused to be 
absolutely irreparable. It is a source of infinite satisfaction to know 
that his attachment to the school was most deep and unbroken. In a 
letter to his brother, written in October, 1898, when the Institution 
was moving to Overbrook, he expresses these feelings so beautifully 
that I will quote them: 


“We move to the new Institution at Christmas time. Well, 
brother, I hope the change will be for the better; but between our- 
selves I shall hate most mightily to leave the dear old place so full 
of pleasant memories and so deeply linked with the scenes of my 
childhood. But the march of progress is irresistible and we ought not 
to stop it, if we could. I suppose I shall get used to the new condi- 
tions; but I am afraid it will take me a long time. A short time since 
I went into the very room in which I slept the first night I went to 
the Institution. The same old Venetian window blinds, the tassels of 
which I reached out of bed and played, with were still there. What a 
dismal night that was! Fancy a poor dejected five-year-old boy far 
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from all that was dearest to him on earth, with no voices save those 
of strangers and no sounds of any kind that were at all familiar, lying 
awake and counting the hours as the watchman called them out in his 
melancholy-tone. Was it any wonder I lay there and cried till I 
thought my heart would break? But God knew best and thanks to 
Him and to a heroic mother I survived that terrible ordeal and now 
live to bless the day that brought me to this dear old city.. Burr, let 
us never cease to remember what we owe to our dear mother—the 
older I get the more I think of it.” 

The limit of such a paper as this precludes the possibility of giving 
the details of Dr. Wood’s work for the scholars of the Institution. 
Never for a moment did his interest flag nor the desire to aid those 
under him grow less. The value of his great ability to the pupils as 
their instructor is well expressed in the Principal’s report for the year 
1905. Mr. Allen says: 

“T cannot share the experience of the French that the blind should 
always teach the blind; but I can assert that a first-class blind in- 
structor is unsurpassable. For example, I cannot conceive that any 
music master with sight could so enter into the lives of our pupils 
and so enthuse them to grand achievement as our Mr. Wood does. 
He is at once their inspiration and their model. Perhaps it is chiefly 
for this reason that his pupils do so much and so well. Though we 
can command but two-sevenths of his time, his interest and his love 
are with us always. 

His purpose is single and deep. We feel that blind students who 
can be kept under the influence of such a personality during the 
formative period of their lives will never escape its abiding presence.” 

In 1893 he completed the fiftieth year of his connection with the 


Institution, and entirely unexpected to him a celebration of the jubilee 


took place at Twentieth and Race Streets in the same building he had 
entered in 1843. 

The programme included five numbers of Dr. Wood’s own com- 
positions. An ode written by Miss Small with music by Mr. Geibel 
was rendered by the school. An address was made by the Principal, 
an encomium in verse by a former pupil, Richard T. O’Malley, who 
had been the poet of his class at the University of Pennsylvania, was 
read by the former Principal, Mr. Battles, and a beautiful bust of 
Beethoven was presented to him by Mr. T. H. Ervin on behalf of the 
donors. The Managers sent him the following resolution: 


“The Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction of the Blind recognize in Mr. D. D. Wood an alumnus 
who, by his untiring devotion to the profession of music, has brought 
fame upon himself and honor to the Institution. While yet a pupil 
he was industrious and painstaking: and when he became a teacher 
he taught as one who had authority. As Principal Instructor of 
Music he has labored for six years with untiring devotion and energy 
to place his department upon the high plane it now occupies. Broad 
in his education, far-seeing in the guidance of his assistants, Mr. Wood 
has been and is a most valued teacher and director. To-day at the 
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close of his fiftieth year of connection with the Institution the Board 
of Managers can only wish that he may be spared many years to lead 
the blind to heights they might not otherwise attain, and be a living 
example of what can be accomplished in the education of the blind in 
an Institution conducted like our own on the broadest lines of 
development.” 

This recognition of his worth only stimulated him to greater ex- 
ertions. His faith in what the blind could accomplish was never 
shaken by the doubts of others and he conceived the design of pro- 
ducing Oratorios, rendered by the pupils with the aid of soloists and 
full orchestra. To those who have heard the successful productions 
at Musical Fund Hall, each year since 1904 when Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise” was given until the last on March 16th, 1910, when 
“ Acis and Galatea” by Handel and “ My Spirit was in Heaviness” by 
John Sebastion Bach were both produced for the first time in this 
city, no comment is necessary. 

In addition to those mentioned, “The Seasons” by Haydn was 
given in 1905 and 1906, Handel’s “ Judas Maccabeus” in 1907 and his 
“ Samson” in 1908, and Haydn’s “ Creation” in 1909. 

The excellence of their rendering was really marvellous. It was 
in 1904, I think, that I was sitting by Mr. Scheel, then the leader of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and when the Oratorio was over he said 
to me, “I would have denied the possibility of such a production had 
I not heard it myself.” To Dr. Wood was entirely due this possibility 
and yet his modesty prevented his claiming even his share of the 
praise. 

It was a great pleasure to me on these occasions to present 
Dr. Wood to the audience at their conclusion. He complied with my 
request with reluctance; but the addresses that he made were always 
delightful. The last one in which he spoke of Handel and Bach was a 
beautiful tribute to those great composers. 


There is so much to record of interest relating to Mr. Wood’s 
connection with the Institution that it would far exceed the limit of 
time I can occupy to-night. Others will speak of his beautiful char- 
acter and of his musical genius. Two of our former Principals have 
written to me of their gratification that this memorial service was to 
be held and their intimate knowledge of the man makes their words 
of special value. Mr. Battles, who preceded Mr. Allen as the Principal, 
writes me: 


“Mr. Wood’s death comes to me as a personal loss. Our acquaint- 
ance extended over a period of thirty-five years, more than half of 
which time was spent in daily association. Modesty could not conceal 
his musical ability, but there were rare qualities of heart and mind 
that were shown only to his intimate friends, one of whom it was my 
pleasure to be. He was gentle and patient, he was at once a strong 
and lovable man who lived his life in one environment with the confi- 
dence and affection of all who came in contact with him.” 

Mr. Battles was succeeded by Mr. Allen who for seventeen years 
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was in constant association with Dr. Wood and his letter shows the 
high estimate he placed upon his character and ability: 


“Dear Mr. Cadwalader:—The quiet, patient, forceful personality 
of Mr. Wood and his known ability and life success made him a great 
teacher. His pupils were eager to please him; his assistants to sup- 
port him. His chief power as an instructor at our school lay in the 
confidence he himself had in his pupils. This roused them to their 
best efforts. When determined, as he was in 1904, to train them to 
sing a difficult and, for them, unusually ambitious work of music, no 
words of unbelief from his teachers discouraged him. He persisted 
in teaching the oratorio; the performance was given in public; the 
capacity of the pupils was self-revealed; and his own faith in them 
was justified. There followed oratorio after oratorio, each yearly 
performance raising the reputation of the school and helping to form 
public opinion regarding his dear people. 

“Mr. Wood was more than a teacher and leader; he was a 
cultured man of affairs. All who knew him loved him for his sincerity 
and his worth. Every just policy of the administration of the school 
he upheld. His word was potent with his people, and so I could always 
rely upon his moral and active support. My - successor, Mr. Burritt, 
tells me he has been upheld in the same manner. After the school 
moved to Overbrook in 1899, its increasing reputation for efficiency ever 
since has been in very large measure due to the devotion and inspira- 
tional presence of Mr. Wood. When we realize that he came there 
but two days a week, this influence of his seems really extraordinary.” 


What a life of usefulness and unremitting effort closed on last 
Easter Day when the end came! Success always claims our admira- 
tion by whatever means it is achieved. We stand reverently uncovered 
at Mount Vernon before the tomb of that embodiment of honor, virtue, 
and human greatness—Washington—and though with very different 
emotions we instinctively raise our hats in the Hotel des Invalides as 
“we look down upon the marble sarcophagus of Napoleon. Equal oppor- 
tunity offers an equal chance to all; but how infinitely greater should 
be the meed of praise for those who start in life without such equal 
opportunity. In an admirable paper published by Dr. Wood on “The 
Musical Education of the Blind” he closes it with words that tell the 
true cause of his wonderful career. He says: 

“Tt is a lamentable fact that the greatest talent does not always 
go hand-in-hand with an equal amount of energy and perseverance.... 
Every one’s future is to a large extent in his own hands, it cannot 
be made for him. If the great battle of life is to be bravely fought 
and nobly won, it will not do to sit idly down bemoaning our fate and 
calmly waiting for circumstances to shape themselves to our liking. 
We must be up and doing. Victory is not for the careless and the 
slothful; it is the reward of eternal vigilance.” 

No man ever followed more strictly these injunctions than he 
who wrote the quoted words. To the very end he gave his brilliant 
talents and his indomitable industry for the benefit of others. High 
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offers often came to him to leave his work at the school for different 
fields, but he never yielded to the temptation. The truest happiness 
was his in the knowledge that he was so able to help and stimulate 
others to success in life, and at the school he had his greatest oppor- 
tunity. His character was truly in keeping with the “ Art Divine” of 
which he was so great a master, and his memory will be cherished 
and his work, as with the Amaranth, will be imperishable. 
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DAVID DUFFLE WOOD, THE MUSICIAN.* 


By Mr. Purp H. Gorpp, Representing The Manuscript Music 
Society of Philadelphia. 


When certain men leave us, we feel a craving to express our 
sense of their worth. This impulse is prompted in the main by a 
knowledge of what they achieved, in a less degree by their own lack 
of self-praise. The two elements are always present when the celebra- 
tion is more than merely formal; for the truly great are too absorbed 
in their work to be concerned about the question of credit or glory. 
David D. Wood belonged to the small number of such men who arise 
in a community. His rare mastery of his art was accompanied by a 
complete want of self-celebration. 

Primarily and, indeed, almost exclusively, he was active as a church 
musician, and so his memorial service falls most fitly in the actual scene 
of his performance. It is not too much to say that he was in his day 
greatest among organ players. By common agreement the quality of 
an organist is measured mainly by his interpretation of the works of 
Sebastian Bach. Here David Wood made a contribution to musical - 
experience which is of primal value. In purity, in interest, in the 
quality of contrast and balance,—in fine, of convincing loyalty to the 
hidden intent of the composer, it seems right to say that his readings 
had no equal in the whole musical world. Without training in Europe, 
he was a leader in the exploration of Bach’s masterpieces for the 
organ,—one of the most difficult lines of the interpreting musician. 
Indeed it is only in recent years that the works of Bach, as a whole, 
have been brought out with an insight into their poetic content. Yet 
for many years David Wood had been interpreting the organ com- 
positions of the old master with a sure sense and touch. Playing by 
memory he mastered the music with a spiritual as well as a tonal com- 
pleteness that is among the highest achievements of the musician. No 
congregation ever had in its service a more devoted master of his 
duties than St. Stephen’s had in David Wood. In these days, when 
the organ is insidiously perverted to sensational effect and sentimental 
appeal, the purity of Dr. Wood’s style shone like a beacon of truth. 

The value of his influence as a teacher of the organ is beyond 
measuring. It is fortunate that such a service is never actually lost, 
however little it may earn of brilliant credit. Many teachers, and many 
pupils of these teachers, have carried and are still carrying further the 
message of which Dr. Wood was a pioneer prophet. Like character, 
the influence of the teacher works as an unseen leaven and is its own 
reward. It seems sometimes that a higher celebration of the great 
teacher, as of great character, ought to be encouraged, if only for the 
sake of example. Of the details and incidents of his teaching there is 


* An address delivered at a Memorial Service in honor of David Duffle Wood, 
held at St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church, May 4, 1910, under the joint 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, the 
Rector and Vestry of St. Stephen’s Church, the Manuscript Music Society of 
Philadelphia, and the American Organ Players’ Club. 
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no time here to speak. To say that he accomplished more than any 
other blind musician is to give but a feeble suggestion of the fact. 
In some ways he seemed almost to benefit from his very affliction. 
He had a sense of sound that was incredibly acute. It was a common 
experience for his pupils to be corrected for a wrong fingering. His 
training of large masses in choral singing (and he did not hesitate to 
produce the most difficult classics even with the chorus of his blind 
pupils) was a master-feat of patience and art. 

The intellectual quality and force of the man cannot be ignored 
in such a view as this. He possessed a kind of crystalline or mathe- 
matical clearness of mind that after all found a worthy field in that art 
which is the very essence of numbers,—from the equally vibrant tone, 
the even swinging rhythm, the symmetrical melody, to the complex 
architecture of great forms. Only, it is the art of the unconscious 
mathematician. 

As a critic alone, David Wood showed strikingly his clear per- 
ceptions. It was one of the delights of a musical life to hear him 
discourse on the value of a programme of old or new music. Again, 
his true genius appeared in his fresh interest in all modern productions, 
in never taking refuge behind fixed prejudices. Only he could not 
help seeing, quickly and clearly with his keen inner vision, when the 
crowd, too easily dazzled, applauded too frantically. 

We come to the work of David Wood, the composer. One might 
well think that his blindness bore here the heaviest and the cruelest 
in adding to the difficulties of a notation that is at best cumbrous, or 
that the self-expression in new-invented beauty had to be sacrificed 
to the interpretation of old masterpieces. And, indeed, many of Dr. 
Wood’s anthems were written down merely in the vocal parts. The 
instrumental score, as he played it, died with the composer. The 
extreme modesty of Dr. Wood, on which we touched in the beginning, 
seemed almost aimed at a suppression of his own creations. It is 
with a mingled sadness and delight, with a sense almost of reproach 
to the composer, that the author of this paper has suddenly and recently 
come upon the discovery of the greatness of Wood’s compositions. It 
seems well-nigh incredible that their true magnitude could so have 
escaped us in a long association. It might, indeed, have been sup- 
posed that a master in the interpretation of the greatest church music, 
a mind of such unusual discipline, would produce original music of 
profound design. And so the truth proves to be in these wonderful 
pieces of church music, which are almost all unprinted.* 

The sincerity of the man is stamped in the freshness of theme, 
fortified and beautified by a sterling strength of subtle architecture. 
Flashes of inspiration they are, not of mere melody, but of that highest 
reach of the composer, of complex counterpoint. Withal is a vigor 
of rhythm, a splendor of contrast and a spontaneous flow, an organic 
continuity that mark them as examples of the noblest church music 
we have. It is all a two-fold wonder, the work itself and how it was 


* Since this article was written, some six or seven anthems have been pub- 
lished and all of them have been accepted by The Novello Company. 
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ever recorded. The care, the highest sign of the sincere artist (as it 
is the essence of art) is evident throughout. Yet how sad it is to 
think of the very few who even guessed the power of their living 
friend. Perhaps above all Dr. Wood had the note of humanity, of deep 
sympathy, of profound comfort, far above mere brilliant charm. 

His writing was all free from the element of stereotype. Like 
Bach, his highly trained mastery impelled him to use the organ (in 
these anthems) not as mere accompaniment, but as a paramount and 
vital group of melodic voices, attaining a quality of architecture for 
which we must go back to the great ages of church music. And, on 
the other hand, he was prophetic in feeling that the future music must 
teturn to true counterpoint. So in Wood’s compositions, church music 
is again a true, a great art, tensely consecrated to noblest feeling. And 
it is modern, as all true art is modern; but it is so free from mere- 
tricious appeal that it seems fathoms above the prevailing average 
of the day. 

All in all a two-fold monument is somehow inevitably suggested, 
—better than bronze or stone. Those of his pupils who remember 
aught of the unwritten accompaniments should at the earliest moment 
write them down. They could be completed for publication with the 
devoted aid of divining sympathy. 

And, again, it seems most timely that the organ pupils of Dr. 
Wood should write each the interpretation of the works of Bach he 
studied with his master. Thus an edition of the organ music of 
Sebastian Bach might result that would preserve this great contribu- 
tion of Dr. Wood to musical knowledge. In a two-fold way the work 
of David Wood, original and interpretative, will thus be made widely 
known and handed down to posterity. 

It is difficult not to recur, at the end, to the element of character, 
perhaps encroaching beyond our field. For, after all, character, too 
little considered in art, is its best expression. And so, while David 
‘Wood was endowed with a wonderful ear for tone and a rare calibre 
of mind, the crowning trait seems this: his patient devotion to thorough 
performance as teacher, interpreter, or creator: his unerring pursuit 
of pure truth and beauty, not lured away, with all the love of kind, by 
sentimental taste. He seemed concretely to realize the type of great- 
ness that lies in taking infinite pains. To his pupils, to all the musical 
world who may care to know of him, he must be ever a stirring 
inspiration to that goal of high art that lies in absolute thoroughness, 
that is implied in that Latin motto: Res severa verum gaudium. 


DAVID DUFFLE WOOD, THE MAN.* 


Rev. C. E. Grammer, Rector, St. Stephen’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 


In the long run the important estimate of any man’s work is the 
opinion of his fellow workers in the same field. They know the 
difficulties that have to be overcome and the lions that lurk beside the 
path. They are able to distinguish the living voice from the reverber- 
ating echoes that fill the hills; and as a rule their opinion becomes the 
final judgment. For this reason the place of honor this evening has 
been given to the representative of the musicians of Philadelphia, 
Mr. Philip H. Goepp, who has told us in such sincere and loving 
tones of the veneration in which David Duffle Wood was held by 
his brother musicians. The great school which was his foster mother 
has also, through the President of her Board of Managers, Mr. John 
Cadwalader, expressed in fitting words her pride in her alumnus, her 
gratitude for his example and long and faithful service, and her sense 
of loss at his death. 

To your last speaker is left the task of drawing somewhat aside 
the veil, and telling what manner of man this artist was, of the 
influences that moulded him, and of acknowledging—albeit it can be 
only inadequately expressed—what through all those years he was 
to St. Stephen’s Church. 

On his father’s side he was an offshoot from the stout New 
England stock. His great-grandfather, Jonathan Wood, was a sea- 
captain, and his grandfather, Abinah, followed the same career until 
he lost his vessel to the British in the year 1812, after which he 
emigrated to Pittsburgh where he found a congenial and profitable 
employment in boat-building which, in those days when the Ohio 
River was the chief route to the west and southwest, was a large 
industry in the city that, on the site of historic Fort Duquesne, had 
taken the name of England’s great commoner. His eldest son, Jonathan 
Humphreys Wood,—the middle name being the name of his mother, 
a descendant of Maryland Friends, whose father in spite of his 
pacific creed had fought in the Revolutionary War,—felt the ancestral 
fondness for commerce on the waters, and became an expert builder 
of river-boats and barges. As soon as he attained his majority he 
married Wilhelmina I. Jones, a woman of remarkable force and depth 
of character, of German descent in part. They had a large family, 
and all their six sons became men of unusual efficiency. With the 
exception of David, they engaged in commerce on the Ohio, and as 
successful coal operators, steamboat builders, and river captains made 
reputations that extended throughout the country watered by the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. 


* An address delivered at a Memorial service in honor of David Duffle Wood, 
held at St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church, May 4, 1910, under the joint 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, the 
Rector and Vestry of St. Stephen’s Church, the Manuscript Music Society of 
Philadelphia, and the American Organ Players’ Club. 
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David Duffle, the third son, was born March 2d, 1838, and partly 
through an accident and partly through scarlet fever became totally 
blind when he was about three years old. Two years later the mother 
heard through some visiting Philadelphians of the school for the 
blind in this city. With her husband she called on her informants, 
a kindly old couple whose names are sunk into dim oblivion, though 
their influence proved so enduring and is one of the causes of our 
assembling at this hour. As a result of this conference the parents 
decided to send their little boy to the school, in spite of its distance 
and the long separation which was to extend over seven years before 
the boy could be with his mother again. The family records still tell 
of the painful parting on that decisive day. The mother stood on the 
bank, as the canal boat started on its three weeks’ journey through the 
mountains, while on the deck her little son—only five years old— 
reached out for her with groping hands, the tears coursing down his 
cheeks and his little body all a-quiver as he besought her in his 
anguish not to let him go. But she was made in the heroic mould 
that her son later displayed; her love proved equal to the heart- 
rending strain, and she allowed the boat to bear him out of her 
aching sight. With pain she had brought him into this world, and 
at the price of still greater anguish she lifted him up out of his 
physical darkness to the realm of knowledge; and, as it proved, 
brought him into the life of art. The influence of her life and teaching, 
however, went along with him. A pious woman, she carried her family 
of children, rain or shine, on Sunday morning with steady punctuality, 
to the Methodist Church of which she was a member, thus exemplify- 
ing in her devotion the cardinal teaching of their home: that it is the 
task of life to overcome difficulties, and not to be passively moulded 
by circumstance. She was true to her life-principle in the supreme 
hour. The seed fell on good soil with all the children, but none had 
greater need of it than little David. No man ever bore a physical 
limitation with greater dignity; he fought the battle of life without 
asking any odds, or making the shadow of an excuse out of his blind- 
ness, without even referring to his loss of sight; but in after years 
he took his wife into the room at the school where he first slept and 
pointed out the tassels of the Venetian blinds and told how he played 
with the cords as he lay sobbing on the bed—little knowing in his 
loneliness that those brave hands of his would soon find a way of 
rolling aside the blinds that shut him in, and of disclosing new realms 
of beauty. 


He made good use of his opportunities in his new home, excelling 
particularly in mathematics under the skilful teaching of James G. 
Blaine, who was for a time on the staff of the school. He advanced 
as far as analytical geometry, and disclosed in the judgment of his 
able teacher mathematical abilities of a high order. 

Neither his parents nor his brothers and sisters ever showed any 
special musical taste, but David’s gift for music early manifested 
itself. The school gave him a thorough training in the theory of the 
art, and he soon taught himself to play on the violin, the flute, and the 
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piano. In the school orchestra his instrument was the flute. He first 
essayed to play the church organ when about twelve years old. His 
earliest teacher was William Schnabel, a young German musician of 
scholarly attainments. His total instruction was not much over six 
months. The rest he taught himself by the aid of the great masters. 
At the age of fifteen he was appointed assistant instructor in the 
school, and at eighteen he severed his connection with it to make his 
living by organ playing and teaching. His courage and faith in his 
own powers were manifested by his early marriage to Miss Rachel 
Laird, a fellow student in the school under the same conditions, who 
shared his confidence in his ability and lived to see it abundantly 
justified. They needed all their hopefulness in those early years, for 
his first position as an organist only paid him one hundred dollars a 
year. At the end of the year it was found necessary to’ turn the 
church into a mission, and he had to seek another place. He secured 
a small chapel where the organist received only fifty dollars per annum. 
His third position he was requested to resign on the ground that the 
vestry doubted his ability to play properly a larger organ they had 
bought. He was able to bear this announcement with fortitude, how- 
ever, because he had just previously been elected organist in St. 
Stephen’s Church. All through these trying experiences he had faith- 
fully kept up his practising, and when his opportunity came at last he 
was ready for it. This was in 1864. Later on, in 1870, he became 
Choir-Master, and he retained both positions until the day of his death. 
His first important recital was in October, 1868, at St. Stephen’s 
Church. The program has been preserved. Two of the numbers were 
by Bach; and Mozart, Beethoven, Handel, and Mendelssohn were 
represented. The influence of these recitals and the part taken by 
Dr. Wood in the revival of classical music in this city and in the 
introduction into this country of the great organ music of Bach, has 
been told you by an authority, and I shall not dwell upon it. But it 
will interest you to know how his choir impressed a foreign musician. 
In an article upon “Church Music in America,’ published in 1879, 
Mr. Minshall, the organist of the City Temple in London, wrote: 


“ Sunday, September 14th, I spent in Philadelphia. In the morn- 
ing I went to St. Stephen’s, where I was exceedingly pleased with the 
music. This was the first time I heard the customary American 
quartette, though in this case it was a double quartette. The more 
I listened the more I liked it. The usual church service was performed 
in the most satisfactory manner; the best thing being the Te Deum 
by my friend Mr. E. J. Hopkins. The organ is not large, but is a 
thoroughly good instrument, and is played in a most efficient manner, 
evidently by a thorough musician. My first experience of a real 
American service was decidedly the best for I did not afterwards hear 
such good music anywhere.” 

In 1884 he was elected organist of the Baptist Temple, a position 
which he held for twenty-five years, in entire charge of the music 
although he played only at the night service. 

In addition to his organ playing and teaching at the Institution 
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at Overbrook, Dr. Wood was for thirty years the instructor of the 
organ at the Philadelphia Musical Academy. He also had many 
private pupils. These multiplied activities and the immense labor of 
learning by heart his music would have exhausted the energies of most 
men; but he early showed talent as a composer and, like a true 
artist, loved to exercise his creative powers. One of his lighter com- 
- positions, “I Bring Thee an Ivy Leaf,” caught the popular fancy and 
was sung all over the country, and crossed the sea to England where 
it became quite the vogue in London. This was, however, but a 
diversion. His serious compositions were of a sacred character and 
in a lofty classical style. It is hoped that they may be published by 
subscription and constitute an enduring monument of his genius. 

Many laurels were now gathered by him through his recitals and 
musical attainments; and Temple College honored itself and only 
expressed the judgment of the musical world when it conferred upon 
him its Doctorate in Music. It was somewhat of a disappointment to 
his friends that our great University of Pennsylvania, whose laurels 
at times seem to fall on successful diplomats, popular ministers, 
scientists, and lawyers, thick as the leaves that strew the vale of 
Vallambrosa, did not bestow its honorary Doctorate in Music upon this 
learned musician and consummate artist; but it is gratifying to recall 
that Pittsburgh fully appreciated her son, and when she was making 
up in 1907 the roll of her mighty men, her first thirty citizens and 
sons (though she limited herself finally to twenty-eight) along with 
Brashear, the astronomer, and Andrew Carnegie, the great captain of 
industry and philanthropist; with George Guthrie, the courageous 
reforming Mayor; with P. C. Knox, the statesman; Riddle, the theo- 
logian; Westinghouse, the inventor; Shiras, the jurist, and General 
Young, the accomplished soldier, she enrolled David Duffle Wood,— 
Musician, Teacher, and Composer. 

The true biography of an artist is written in his works. 
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. .. what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim” 


are therein found, reveal the artist’s life history and disclose his true 
character. In Dr. Wood’s case, the revelation was one of strength, 
elevation, and poise. No one could hear him play without realizing 
that he was exquisitely organized and sensitive to the niceties of tone- 
color to a high and rare degree. Nevertheless, I confess that to me 
the supreme impression was strength and self-control. How masterly 
he would take a musical idea and develop it! It was like the work 
of those Indian magicians who are said to make a flower grow up out 
of a pot in a few minutes: while they wave their arms and mutter 
spells, the plant unfolds its leaves, the buds burgeon and burst into 
flowers which glisten with dew and, shaken by the winds, diffuse 
abroad their fragrance. So would he take some thought, and unfold 
it before us, sphere after sphere of sound welling forth until the whole 
idea was. manifested in its rich harmony, and all the air was thrilling 
with the interlinked melodies. Yet mid all the sweetness there was 
never any trace of weakness or nervous excess in the composition or 
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the rendition. Like the tenderness of a brave man, all his sweetness 
rested on strength. Into his soul had passed the courage of his sea- 
faring forbears, the heroism of his mother, the victories of his own 
spirit over circumstance. His was no light nature tossed like a cork 
on the passion-driven waves of emotion. Back of all his art, one felt 
the man. Who that heard him can ever forget the sustained and 
controlled feeling with which he played the overture to Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,’ on that day when this great memorial organ was 
consecrated three years ago—making organ echo the strains back to 
organ, and so timing and suspending the movement that all one’s 
nature yearned to drink in the sweetness as he poured it out? How 
strong, how balanced, how clear in outline, how firm it all was! 


His learning was manifest, too, in all his work. He knew the 
history of his instrument and of his art. His library was rich in 
books on the organ, and he was the inventor of a concave pedal board 
that is widely used. The great instrument in this church is largely 
his creation, in codperation with the builder. His musical library 
was extensive, and he was one of the first musicians in America to 
possess the complete published works of Bach. Who that ever heard 
those entrancing carols that he drew out of English, French, and 
German stores last Christmas, can ever forget how he brought out of 
his treasury things old as well as new? The fifth of those beautiful 
Christmas carols was his own versified translation from the German. 


His learning and love of art, moreover, were not restricted to 
one department. The Sunday before he died he was enjoying the 
immortal “ Phzdo” of Plato. On the table by his chair lay, on those 
last sad days, a Variorum edition of “ Othello” that he was reading. 
In all departments he loved the great masters. In poetry, his favorite 
was Milton, like a seraph strong; and in music, Beethoven, Bach, 
Handel, and Mendelssohn had the first place in his affections, though 
he loved also the cheerful strains of Father Haydn. Strong man that 
he was, beauty of form meant more to him than mere richness of 
tone-color. 


It is to that inward strength back of all his gentleness that I 
ascribe his great power of holding his friends. By it he was able to 
rule gently his choir; and through it he drew to him the gifted woman 
who cheered and blessed his closing years and found in him a true 
protector wearing the double crown of strength and gentleness. 


“His life was gentle, and the elements so mixed in him, 
That nature might stand up and say to all the world, 
He was a man.” 


He was indeed a man to be counted upon. Difficulties only aroused 
him to greater exertion. 


“Languor was not in his heart, 
Weakness was not in his word, 
Weariness not on his brow.” 


No one had ever to wait for him at his appointments. When, on the 
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Sunday after last Christmas, a sudden and heavy snowfall blocked all 
the car lines of our city, and most of our church-goers were kept at 
home and but few singers or organists reached their churches, Dr. 
Wood appeared at the church in good time, having made his way by 
new and unusual routes to his accustomed place. His life was made 
up of victories over difficulties that would have crushed most men, 
and no little obstacles could turn him aside from his course, where he 
moved like the stars, without haste and without rest. 

His days were not lived in a secluded organ loft where, supported 
by an adequate endowment, he could give himself up to composition. 
Would that we had such posts for our musicians! American church 
music would be richer for it, if a composer like Dr. Wood could have 
given his full strength to original work. But he led no such sheltered 
life. He struck out boldly into the stream, and met the full force of 
the current. He had his deep sorrows, his heavy trials, and his bitter 
disappointments. But he was sustained through them all by an un- 
faltering faith in God as revealed in Jesus Christ, in our Heavenly 
Father who is seeking to lead us through gloom into glory. The 
tempest never disturbed the inward depths of his nature. “His soul 
was like a star and dwelt apart.” God was to him a great reality, 
and proved at the last a sustaining friend. 

This depth and reality of his religious life must have been the 
secret of his unfailing interest in his work, which never seemed to 
lose for him its charm and dignity. Whether it was a carol for the 
Sunday school, where he was so loved and respected, or an anthem 
for the Easter service, he gave his mind heartily to it as to a worthy, 
uplifting service. There was never any irreverence in his handling 
of the familiar outward observances of religion; neither was there 
any narrow rigidity. He lived in an atmosphere of filial love and 
freedom. 

How thankful we ought to be to-night for such a life, for the 
example of his steadfastness, for the gifts of his art, and the beauty 
and elevation of his strong Christian character! Then, too, how beau- 
tiful was his death! His work was done; all the Easter music had 
been selected and practised carefully; the eve had arrived of the very 
day of the ecclesiastical and civil year, Good Friday, March 25th, 
when he had first taken his seat, forty-six years ago, on St. Stephen’s 
organ bench as the organist. It was Holy Thursday, and while the 
congregation received the elements, he had improvised with such 
sweetness that in listening to him I forgot the due order of the 
service and had to be reminded of it by Mr. Long. Little did I know, 
as I was carried away by his sweet strains that reminded me of the 
lines of Mrs. Browning, 


“ Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 
The sun on the hill forgot to die, 
And the lilies revived and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river.” 
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Little did I dream, that it was his swan song that we heard. A second 
service for “the mothers” overtaxed his strength. Early the next 
morning he was taken seriously ill, and on Easter day, shortly after 
the service, while the upper regions of our atmosphere must have been 
still thrilling with the triumphant music of his own great choir, he 
outsoared the shadow of his long night and joined the choir invisible 
in realms where there is no sickness, neither is there any night there. 

We miss him to-night, for we never knew how much we loved him 
till we lost him. But we cannot grieve for him. His sun went down 
in all its splendor, as the day ends inside the tropics, and he has left 
behind him in his life and works and example a rich heritage for his 
fellow musicians, for this community in general, and in particular for 
the institutions and organizations he loved and served so well. 


“For all Thy saints, who from their labors rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world confessed, 
Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blest. 


“Thou wast their Rock, their Fortress, and their Might: 
Thou, Lord, their Captain in the well fought fight; 
Thou, in the darkness drear, the one true Light. 


“The golden evening brightens in the west; 
Soon, soon to faithful warriors cometh rest; 
Sweet is the calm of Paradise the blest: 

Alleluia ! 
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DAVID DUFFLE WOOD, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
ORGAN PLAYERS’ CLUB.* 


By Mrs. JouHn BunrtTrna, 
Secretary of the American Organ Players’ Club. 


We are here to-night not only to celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary of the American Organ Players’ Club, but to offer our tribute 
of reverence and affection to the memory of our dearly beloved 
President, Dr. David D. Wood, whose death occurred on Easter Day, 
March 27th, of this year. The loss of Dr. Wood to the musical people 
of Philadelphia and especially to the American Organ Players’ Club 
cannot be estimated. To his wise counsel and unerring judgment in 
all the business as well as musical affairs pertaining to the Club are 
we largely indebted for the remarkable progress and high musical 
standing it has attained. That he might stimulate his pupils and fellow 
organists to more active, earnest study, and to awaken and develop a 
greater interest in the organ and church music of Philadelphia, he 
entered into this work with the enthusiasm that was characteristic of 
his nature, and he was the master and guiding spirit in our Club from 
its foundation until the day of his death. 

For over fifty years he was closely identified with music in Phila- 
delphia as teacher, organist, choirmaster, and composer; and he was 
also actively interested in other musical organizations within the city. 
It is believed that at least three-fourths of the present organists of 
Philadelphia were either pupils of Dr. Wood, or have been pupils of 
those who studied under him. For this reason his influence over the 
church music of to-day has been far-reaching and cannot be fully 
estimated. He was a most earnest and reverent student of all the 
great masters, but preéminently was he known in this city as the 
greatest interpreter of the unsurpassed and unsurpassable organ com- 
positions of Johann Sebastian Bach. It is well known that Bach gave 
few special directions in regard to the registration of his works, but 
these few indications were observed in the minutest details by Dr. 
Wood in his readings of the great master: and he did more through 
his own masterly interpretation of these works to develop a love for 
them in others than any other musician of our day. 

The first appearance of Dr. Wood in public was at the formal 
opening of a new organ where, as a lad of only sixteen years, he 
played with several of the older organists of the city. His own 
selection was one of the figured chorales of Sebastian Bach, “ Now 
Thank We All Our God.” It seems almost significant that at this 
recital, the beginning of his life, his musical thoughts should find 
expression in this theme of thankfulness and joy, while at his last 
recital, with his life’s work nearly completed, his selections should 
have been the two most exquisitely beautiful chorales, “ Adorn Thyself, 
Dear Soul,” and “O World, I e’en Must Leave Thee.” 

* An appreciation presented at a Special Recital of the American Organ 
Players’ Club in Commemoration of its Twentieth Anniversary at St. Mark’s 


Lutheran Church, Spring Garden above Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, Tuesday 
evening, November 15th, rgro. 
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Dr. Wood was the owner of the first copy of Bach’s complete organ 
works ever brought to this city and which were published in Germany 
in 1844. These volumes were the most valued treasures in his library 
and came to him after the death of his first teacher, Wilhelm Schnabel, 
who died in 1852. The teachings of this young and ardent lover of the 
organ gave to Dr. Wood his first inspiration to study the works of 
Sebastian Bach, and revealed to him the beauty and wonderful genius 
of this greatest of all composers. He rapidly absorbed and memorized 
all the important preludes, toccatas, fugues, chorales, and other organ 
compositions while a comparatively young man. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the great passions, oratorios, masses, and cantatas, and 
all the choral works written for the Church: also the many com- 
positions written for the pianoforte. 

No one but those closely associated with Dr. Wood can estimate 
the immense amount of study and time involved in memorizing these 
works, under the difficulties which had to be met and overcome: but 
it was a labor of love and a devotion to his art which allowed no 
obstacle to prevent the accomplishment of his purpose. 

In the domain of composition Dr. Wood was unequalled in that 
his writings represent the highest and best type in musical art. They 
are characterized by freshness, spontaneity, refinement, beauty of form 
and melody, and by deep religious feeling. They include a large number 
of songs and instrumental pieces; but he was chiefly known through 
his many beautiful church anthems which were composed for and 
almost exclusively sung by his choir at St. Stephen’s Church. A few 
of these anthems have already appeared in print, and the remainder will 
be published at the earliest date possible. 

As a teacher he impressed upon his pupil organists the sacredness 
of their profession and imbued them with his own pure and lofty ideals. 
' The love and veneration for his chosen instrument were a large part 
of his religion. His Christian faith was simple but strong and abiding. 
At each recital, which was a part of every Sunday afternoon’s service 
at St. Stephen’s Church for many years, his masterly interpretation of 
one or more of the works of the great masters was both an education 
and inspiration. His improvisations at these times were the highest 
expressions of musical thought, and breathed a devotion which brought 
peace, joy, and a benediction to his listeners. 

There was no bitterness in his soul because of the limitations 
surrounding his life. He met them all with patience, manly courage, 
and a lofty Christian heroism. 

On that glad Easter morning while his beloved choir was singing 
the “Gloria in Excelsis,’ the closed windows of his imprisoned soul 
opened to the radiant vision of an eternal day and his spirit went out 
to meet the risen Lord. And then was revealed to him, we believe, the 
complete realization of the words of his most exquisitely beautiful 
anthem: “And he showed me a pure river of life, clear as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. And there shall 
be no night there, and they need no candle, neither light of the sun; — 
for the Lord God giveth them light: and they shall reign forever and 
ever.” 
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